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Alger, William R. A Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life. New and en- 
larged edition. Royal 8vo. $3.50. 


ane, Deere Henry. Hebrew Men and 

Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. 

A running sketch of the Old Testament story 

and the religious development of the “ Re- 

oe of Israel,” picturesquely written. 16mo, 
1.50. 


Our Liberal Movement in Theology. 

A sketch and criticism of the history of Uni- 

tarianism in New England, followed by three 

lectures, the subjects of which are, A Scien- 

tific Theology, The Religion of Humanity, 

- The Gospel of Liberalism. 16mo. 
1.25. 


Christian History in its Three Great 
Periods. First Period: Early Christianity. 
Second Period: The Middle Age. Third 
Period: Modern Phases. Gives the entire 
development of Catholic Christianity to the 
eve of the Reformation, with modern phases 
of Religious Life. 3 vols. 16mo. $3.75. 


———Outlines of Christian History, A. D. 
50-1880. Designed as a manual for class in- 
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Present time. 16mo. 75 cts. 


——————Three Phases of Modern Theology. 
A trio of essays, discussing ‘‘ Calvinism as a Force 
in History,” * Unitarianism, Then and Now,” and 
“The Gospel of Liberalism.” All have appeared 
in the pages of the Umitarian Review. 8vo. 
Paper. 35 cts. 
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Bartol, C. A., D. D. Radical Problems. 
, and “rad- 
ical,” not in the usual sense of term, but 
in its true sense, that of attempting to pierce 
to the roots of things. 16mo,. $1.25. 


Brooke, Rev. Stopford A., A. M. Unity of 
God and Man. A collection of sermons, from the 
opening one of which the volume takes its name. 
Izmo. $1.50. 


Faith and Freedom. Another series 
of sermons, treating of “Immortality,” the “ Intel- 
lectual Development of Christ,” “Liberty,’”’ the 
“Changed Aspects of Christian Theology,” and 
like vital questions. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Edwin D. Mead. 12mo. $1.50. 


Chadwick, John W. A Book of Poems. 
The collection embraces a variety of subjects, 
and is divided into three parts—poems of 
nature, poems of life, and times and seasons. 
Square 18mo, $1.00. 


The Man ‘Jesus. In his preface Mr. 
Chadwick says: “I shall not be suspected by 
any generous person of imagining that I have 
written any final word about a theme which 
has inspired hundreds and thousands of vol- 
umes . . . I have but endeavored with 
the help of many eminent scholars .. . 
to write a book which shall contribute some- 
thing to a rational understanding of the human 
greatness of Jesus.” 16mo0. $1.00. 


A Daring Faith, and Other Sermons. 
‘‘Bivine Service,’ “American Unitarianism,” 
“Jesus and Modern Life,’’ “The Gospel of Sci- 
ence,” and ** The New Orthodoxy,”’ are some of 
the subjects dealt with in this volume. 12mo. $1. 


Faith on the Earth, Sixteen sermons, 
discussing “‘ Ethical Culture,” “Gnostics and Ag- 
nostics,’’ ‘* Progressive Orthodoxy,”’ ‘*Things that 
Remain,” “The Spirit of Truth,” ‘The Good 
New Times,’’ and various other questions in mod- 
ern theology. I2mo, $1.00. 


The Faith of Reason. A series of 


discourses on the leading topics of religion, 
and dealing chiefly with the modern aspects of 


‘religious thought. 16mo. $1.00. 


In Nazareth Town. A Christmas 
Fantasy, and other Poems. 16mo.° $1.00. 


Channing Centenary Volume. A report 
of the meetings held in America, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, in honor of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Ellery Channing. Edited by Russel Nevins 
Bellows. 8vo, pp. 603. Cloth $2.00, 


Child, Lydia Maria. Aspirations of the 
World. A collection of the moral and re- 
ligious utterances of all nations, in all times, 
illustrating the fact that there always has been, 
and is now, a universal belief in ome God. 
16mo. $1.25. 


Christmas Day and All the Year. Stories 
by Susan Coolidge, a? C. Bartlett, Sargent 
Flint, Mrs. A. D, T. Whitney, and others. 
Told for the younger readers of the Christian 
Register, and compiled from the columns of 
that paper by Mrs, Fanny B. Ames. Square 
16mo0, $1.00. 


Clarke, Rev. James Freeman. Vexed Ques- 
tions in Theo A Series of Essays. “The 
Five Points of Calvinism and the Five Points of 
the New Theology,” “Christ and his Anti-Christs,” 
“Is Probation or Education the End of Life ?” 
“Agnosticism vs. Positivism,” ‘The Scientific 
Basis of Prayer,’”’ and “‘Some Reasons for Believ- 
ing in a Future Life,” are a few of the titles, 
Izmo. $1.00. 


Cobbe, Frances Power. The Duties of 
Women, Treating of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of women, whether “Personal,” 
“Arising from Relationship,” “Founded on 
Contract,” or resulting from their position as 
“Mistresses of Households,” “Members of 
Society,” or “Citizens of the State.” 12mo, 
$1.00, 


Religious Duty. The author de- 
signs this as acontribution toward the devel- 
opment of Theism as a Religion for the Life 
no less than a Philosophy for the Intellect, 
though far from claiming to accomplish the 
purpose adequately, she says her pages onl 
contain such simple results of the great tru 
as she sees them, 12 mo. $1.00, 
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Margaret (whose beau is in the Cavalry)—Mrs. Ogden, Corporal Williams wants to know whether 
would object to his coming oftener than once a week? You see, Ma’am, I shine up his sword and 
uttons with Sapolio, and inspection comes very frequently now, Ma’am. 


THEFT OF REPUTATION. 


Theft is not confined to stealing money. Indeed, that is the least common 
form of theft. Men who sell other cheap Scouring Soaps when they are asked for 
Sapolio (not unfrequently representing them to be the genuine article), steal our 
reputation, our money, our good name. And besides this, they cheat their custom- 
ers. Honest merchants and honest purchasers should turn away from all such 
practices, and determine not to cheat or be cheated. No.10. (Copyright, March, 1887.} 
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| NUMBER 1. 


EDITORIAL. 


Poor Ireland has suffered and is suffering many cruel wrongs 
from without. But how much more cruelly she stabs herself 
is seen in the item that says she spends annually $55,000,000 
for drink. 


The South-Western Methodist, commenting on the costli- 
ness of war, says: ‘*A Christian church is the best fort ever 
built.’’ Very likely, but we like it best when it is dismantled. 
Our churches do altogether too much fighting. 


AND now it is the Silk Workers that are on a strike in New 
York city, because a woman has been hired to work at the 
loom. Perhaps if the women would only boycott these 
weavers at the dinner table, they might bring them to terms 
soon. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIs says that Mr. Cleveland’s re-elec- 
tion will be greatly imperiled if ‘‘ he renounces the reform 
principles which he honestly cherishes.’’ His right to the 
respect of all decent people will be forfeited by such action, 
h owever it may be with his election. Let no one apply for 
the next presidency that is not of clean hands, an independ- 
ent spirit, and by divine appointment a civil service reformer. 


E. B. Powk.i, mm the /nudependent, recommends farmers to 
go into partnership with the birds rather than try to extermi- 
nate them. He plants an extra amouiit of raspberries, straw- 
berries, etc., and gives the birds their share. By thus follow- 
ing the scripture injunction to feed his enemies he converts 
them into friends. This is a suggestion that might be of value 
in other fields of labor. Mr. Powell was once a Unitarian 
minister, and we doubt not but that his gardens and the birds 
are the better for it. 


ADMINISTER your own estate! Why should you, O man of 
means and of sense, wait until you have no power to help the 
world before you begin to think of the good your wealth can 
do? If you have no time or means to spare now, at least 
order your household in such a way that when your house is 
left without.a holder, it will give as little annoyance and con- 
fusion to your successors as possible. While you are in health 
and sanity, cheerfully and carefully adjust your affairs for 
death. Shame on the man or woman who dies without even 
a *‘ will’’ to show the way their willingness tends. 


Dr. Epwarp Jupson, son of the great Baptist missionary, 
Dr. Adonirain Judson, is pastor of one of the real churches in 
New York city—a church that exists to do good, with its cold 
water fountains for the public in summer, its cozy corner for 
the houseless in winter. He has recently said, ‘‘I would put 
the best churches right down in the swampy spots of our cities 
—the finest architecture, the best preaching and the sweetest 
music. Ifthe rich and the poor are to come together, the 


oo have got to come almost the whole way, in the nature of 
things.”’ 


On Monday of next week the usual noon meetings for the 
Sunday-school teachers of the Union course of study will be 
resumcd. The series for this winter is called ‘‘ Lessons on 
Luke.’” Mr. Utter, who has prepared the course, will lead 
the first meeting. These lessons, as advertised in another 
Column of this issue, seek to combine the advantages of the 
union and graded system of study. After following for four 


years a similar plan of work in these schools, it is believed 
that this course offers advantages for both teachers and schol- 
ars over any of the others, and we wish it might be adopted 
by other schools in companion churches of the west. Unity’s 
review of the noon meetings will be as full as possible, but it 
is especially desirable that eachschool using the lessons should 
hold separate weekly meetings of its own, that individual de- 
mands may be more fully met. 


THE New Theology Herald, which with this issue becomes 
a part of UNiTy, is the twelfth journal founded on the pro- 
mulgation of liberal ideas in the west that has given of its 
life to this paper since its establishment in 1878. The Zide- 
ral Worker, the Spectroscop:, the Church of the Unity, the 
Unitarian Advocate, the Liberal and the Church-Door Pulpit 
were seperately and successively merged in Unity, while the 
Alliance, the Weekly Magazine, the Fortnightly Index and the 
Educational News had united their strength with that of Zhe 
University, which joined forces with us in March, 1886. 


‘We have more than once referred to a kind Of a reviva 
of modern Hinduism. It is the fashion of the hour to pro 
fess allegiance to the forms of current Hinduism, although it 
is a well known fact that most of these adherents are secret 
disbelievers in all the superstitions of current Hinduism. 
; A new moral impetus requires to be imported that 
would lead our men to look upon hypocrisy asa defilement 
of the soul of man and the dishonoring of God.’’ 

The above quotation is from a Calcutta paper, and is meant 
for India; but we leave our readers to change a few words 
and adapt it to American latitude. 


“MASTER, my six brethren are all asleep, and I alone have remained 
awake to worship Allah.” 


“ And you, too, had better been asleep, if your worship of Allah con- 
sists in accusations of your brethren.”’ 

A writer in the /zdependent quotes the above good story 
from the east, and in his comment upon the same occurs the 
following ever timely truth. Let all our readers note and 
take heed: 

“Tt is better for a man to hold an untruth in the spirit of righteousness 
than the truth in unrighteousness. The former is standing in the porch of 
the temple, the night about him, and he still in the darkness; but he is 
moving toward the door, and he will come into the light. The other may 
be nearer the light than he; but his back is toward it; and he is moving 
out of the door into the darkness.” 


In the middle of a June letter, framed in between kind 
messages and eager hopes about the Western Conference, 
came these quiet words: ‘‘ My call from Dr. R this week 
quite unsettles me. He told my husband his mind about my 
disease four months since, but has withheld it from me till 
now. . . . Thereisno hope for me, and the brain will show 
more and more its fracture anddisease. . . . Idon’t let it 
worry me. What ‘ Daily Strength’ said the morning follow- 
ing the doctor’s call was a great help to me—found in Wednes- 
day’s lesson.’’ (May 25. The words were echoes of the cry 
of Jesus facing Azs ‘‘no hope’’: ‘‘O, my Father, if it be pos. 
sible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.’”) Bravely done, to copy out and forward 
one’s death-sentence so simply to a friend! The creeping 
doom that first had blinded her and then was sealing sense 
after sense, has at last finished itswork. Her own word shall 
be the notice of her death. Reverently we record her name 
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in the little paper to which she was so friendly (‘‘ J— reads it 
completely to me’’), her broad, bright evangelical faith serv- 
ing as interpreter of any alien thought. She bore her blind- 
ness in such happy wise, and so much as if some inward 
heaven were lit for her, that its memory will be to those who 
knew her a memory of richness rather than of deprivation, 
like the memory of a night magnificent with stars. A trial 
nobly borne is no slight bequest to leave a world. 


“ What keeps Mr. —— from kirk, James?” said a worthy minister ; 
“T hope it.is not Methodism?” “No!” responded the verger, “ its 
something worse.” “ What then is it, Calvinism?” “ Worse, your 
reverence, worse,” “Surely, James, its not Deism?” “ Much worse, 
an’ it please your reverence, than that.’’ “Can it be Atheism which 
deprives us of the best churchwarden that ever shook a box?” 
“ Truly,” responded James, “’tis a much more serious matter—it is 
rheumatism,” 


We clip the above from the ‘‘iunny column ”’ of an Eng- 
lish exchange. We reprint it, not because it is humorous, but 
because it suggests a very serious and important truth. Truly 
disease is worse than heresy. Rheumatism of the soul is a 
much more serious matter than peculiarities of thought. _ Re- 
ligion has little to fear from the results of honest thinking, 
whether it leads to Calvinism or Agnosticism; but it has 
everything to fear fiom strictures of the heart, a paralysis of 
the affections or a rheumatism of the conscience. These spirit- 
ual diseases are very prevalent in our churches, and they some- 
times assail pulpits that are very sound in their theology. 


ARCHDEACON Farrar, of the Episcopal church, in a recent 
address to some college stu2ents, distinguishes the old from 
the new theolology with a clearness which many Unitarians 
might well emulate. He says: 


“There is a theology which confuses a knowledge of words with a 
knowledge of things; it is a theology which offers to the yearning 
hunger of mankind the dry husks of a terminology instead of the 
living manna of a revelation. This kind of theology has kindled the 
fires of persecution and inflamed the bitterest spirit of ecclesiastical 
controversy. But there is another kind of theology that is humble, 
deeply convinced that what we kt. w ‘s little, and what we are ig- 
norant of is immense. Test your theology by its fruits. Suspect 
the theology when it carries in its hand the crude, bitter apples of 
discord, Reverence the theolozy that brings forth the fruits of the 
spirit, which are pure, peaceabl » and full of mercy and truth.” 


Aye, thou hast spoken well, goed canon. The world has 
had too much of that Christiin theology that arouses unchrist- 
iam feelings and draws wac iristian lines; too much of that 
thought of God, even, that leaves cut of its pale some of the 
works of God. The theology that is ever new and ever com- 


ing is the theology that inspires God-likeness and Christ- 
likeness. 


Tue thanks of all lovers of humanity are due to President 
Cleveland for his recognition of Miss Alice C. Fletcher’s 
heroic work among the Indians. He has appointed her In- 
dian agent to allot lands in severalty to the Winnebagoes 
under the Dawes bill. Miss Fletcher has already rendered 
such a service to the Omahas; the bill securing the same was 
drafted by herself. Her labors in this direction were so ar- 
duous that they nearly cost her her life and have left her a 
cripple. And still she persists in her labors for a people whom 
she knows, from intimate living with them for many years. 
Her missionary zeal led her to exchange the cultivated society 
of Cambridge for the wigwam. 

And yet Harvard college has no place for a woman on her 
benches, and the Divinity school at Cambridge, progressive 
and rational as it claims to be, has no helping hand to offer 
in the training of women even to the Unitarian pulpit. - The 
worl! must still wait for the conquering faith that is both 
Scientific, zealous, rational and devout. It will come only 
through woman’s help, When it does come the Cambridge 
Divinity school, or a greater school than Cambridge, will 


have wide open doors to receive those who belong to the 
Fletcher sisterhood. 


A Doctor of Divinity, in a Methodist exchange, puts in a 
good word tor Adam. Weare glad to encourage this tardy 
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attempt to do justice to a much abused character by making 
room for the following : 


“ Adam seems to have been born an orphan and of full age. He never 
knéw the pleasures of childhood, never tasted a mother’s love, never en. 
joyed the training of her gentle, loving hand. He entered upon life with 
all his uncultured inexperience, and this ma ce account for his unfor. 
untate conduct. His bachelorhood was of brie dyration. From his owa 
side, by careful, skillful surgery, a rib was extracted, and he was introduced 
to the first woman he saw as his bride. Certainly his gallantry In yielding 
to the wish of Eve to partake of the forbidden fruit was under the proba- 
bly commaon idea that thus knowledge would be increased and, perhaps, 
facility afforded to better service of their God, in their lovely Eden home. 
We regret the early exhibition of human weakness on the part of our great 
ancestor, when, in unmanly excuse, he directly laid his fault on his wife, 
and indirectly on God who gave her. 

What a wonder was Adam—a grown man without the introduction of 
childhood, He escaped all the pains and penalties of his descendants in 
teeth-cutting, measles, whooping cough and the dreaded “second summer.” 
What a loss! Adam never played marbles, cliased butterflies, and flew 
kites. What an escape he had! Never one of childhood’s most touching 
memories, the eating of green apples, attended by the inward affliction ot 
castor oil, and the external affliction of the birch—as preventives of injury, 
He was not called to tread the earlier paths of literary ascent, in the mys- 
teries of primer and spelling book, and the intricacies of grammar and 
arithmetic.” 


The New Theology Herald. 


It will be asurprise to many and a delight to all of our 
readers to learn that the strength of the paper bearing the 
above name, published at Jamestown, N. Y., is hereafter to 
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be united with the strength of Unity. Both the editors and - 


the readers of that paper, we trust, will find more room and 
delight in this larger combination. The reasons which led to 
this union on the part of our Jamestown friends are fully set 
forth by themselves below. Speaking for Unity, we would 
say that, while this new acquisition of strength was unexpected 
and wholly unsolicited on our part, we hail it with hearty de- 
light and hasteh on behalf of our readers and associates to bid 
earnest welcome to these fellow workers ; it is an opportunity 
exactly in the line of the entire history and aim of Unity. 
It enables us to demonstrate in practice what we have always 
claimed in theory, viz., that we stand for a non-doctrinal and 
a non-sectarian fellowship in the religious life. Our fellowship 
is for those to whom fellowship is denied, and our co-opera- 
tion is for all those who seek to help humanity. We continue 
to be Unitarian so far as that emphasizes the unity of human- 
ity, the universality of religion, and the community of aspi- 
ration. We are Independent, so far as we recognize the right 
of each individual and each society to formulate their own 
thoughts and to choose their own phraseology. We believe 
that this movement of our Jamestown friends is a significant 
hint of what is moving everywhere, and what some of these 
days will come to the surface and prove to be a great religious 
tide that will represent the Unity Alliance of the non- 
creedal churches of America. This alliance will appeal to 
the unchurched, and lift them into the joys of spiritual com- 
munion and touch them with the tenderness of worship and 
the awe of reverence. To this end we gladly add to-day to 
the list of our editorial contributors the names of James G. 
Townsend, D. D., and Solon Lauer, of Jamestown, N. Y.; 
and Rev. A. J. Rich, of Fall River, Mass. Doctor Townsend 
is already well known. Mr. Lauer, who was the managing 
editor of the Hera/d, is a young man with an enthusiasm for 
journalism, and has consecrated his entire energies to the 
work which the press can do for the cause of a religion that 
makes character the supreme end, and will give special atten- 
tion to the note and news department of Unrry. How much 
of his time and energy can be given to this paper is to be de- 
termined by our resources. Mr. Rich, whose words are very 
familiar to our readers, is the corresponding’secretary of the 
National Bureau of Unity Clubs. He will use as much of our 
space as we can afford to give him to the development of this 
important interest. More of this anon. With a welcome to 
our new brothers and sisters, we introduce them to our old 
readers by letting them speak for themselves, as follows: 


TRANSMIGRATION AND RE-INCARNATION. 


Last fall the Wew Theology Herald was born into the 
great world of religious journalism. Its mission, as stated in 
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the initial number, was to advocate a broad and reasonable 
theology and to make religion beautiful and loveable, For 
ten months it has gone forth regularly on this mission—how 
successfully its readers must judge—and it has made its way 
into twenty-five states and into Canada, receiving many words 
of earnest commendation. It has been the organ of the Lake- 
side School of the New Theology, and in every way has labored to 
build up an institution of the largest usefulness. 

The L. S. N. T. was organized on a broad basis, . Its mis- 
sion was not theological alone, but efforts have bee. made to 
bring together upon its platform various phases of thought 
and work looking to the elevation and salvation of the peo- 

le. 
. There has recently come to the school an accretion of power 
which promises to give it a decided impetus. On Wednes- 
day, Aug. 10, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, of which Edward 
Everett Hale is president, _ a lecture, and explained the 
purpose and plan of the Unity Club. These clubs are for 
study and general culture, and take up lines of practical re- 
form and charitable work. It is of western origin, and has 
been organized thus far chiefly in churches of the Unitarian 
denomination—of which denomination Edward Everett Hale 
isaclergyman. Efforts have been begun, however, to organ- 
ize these clubs in Universalist and Independent churches gen- 
erally, and as the clubs, while broad in their theological pol- 
icy, are not sectarian, they will doubtless very soon be found 
in most churches that sympathize with a progressive theology. 

The official organ of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs 
is Unity, a weekly paper published in Chicago, edited by 
Rey. J. Lloyd Jones and a number of associates. This paper 
finds its chief support among Unitarians, but is not a sectarian 
paper. It represents the advanced phases of religious thought, 
and is supported by many who do not belong to the Unitarian 
church. 

To unite the L. S. N. T. with these Unity clubs, and make 
it,-if possible, the great Chautauqua of the progressive 
churches—a center for the growing thought of our times, in 
theology, science, and social reforms, the Aera/d has been 
combined with Unity, and its editors placed upon the edi- 
torial staff of that paper. In this marriage of the two papers, 
the Herald will be the bride, and adopt the name of the 
stronger party to the contract. The result of the alliance will 
be Unity, in name, and we trust, in aim and spirit, 

The editors of the Herald will contribute regularly to the 
columns of Unity, and about once a month a full sermon by 
Doctor Townsend will be published. 

This union of forces compels no surrender on either side. 
The individuality of all concerned is preserved intact. The 
editors of the Aera/d will stand for the New Theology as 
before, and serve in every possible way the interests of the L. 
S. N. T. The body of the Herald dies but its soul goes 
into another form. It is a case of journalistic re-incarnation. 
As to whether the seven spirits with whom we have joined 
forces are more wicked than ourselves, opinions may differ. 

And. so we bid our readers a short farewell, while we are 
changing our base of operations. We drop the curtain to 
shift the scenery. We will set the stage with ‘‘ Chicago”’ in- 
Stead of ‘*‘ Jamestown,’’ and when the curtain rises will re- 
sume our respective parts, with additional ‘‘ support,’’ and 
much better stage furniture. We make our bow and ring 
down the curtain. When it rises again, we hope to find all 
~ audience in their seats.—From New Theology Herald for 

ugust. 


A GREETING AND A HAND SHAKE. 


With this issue of Unity three names are added to the edi- 
torial staff. One of these names is that of ‘‘a youth to fortune 
and to fame unknown.”’ 

Doubtless the senior editor of Unity will speak of the re- 
cently consummated arrangement whereby the Vew Theology 
Herald joins forces with its elder brother in a common cause. 
While there are several minor reasons for this fusion of inter- 
ests, the strongest reason on my own part—and the reason with- 
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out which all other reasons would be vain and meaningless— 
is a deep and earnest sympathy with the work which Uniry 
has so long amd so bravely carried on. 

Brought into being as the exponent of a local cause, but 
with aspirations and sympathies expanding to the horizon line 
of universality, the Mew Theology Herald \ast fall began its 
work. This work it has carried on for ten months, as success- 
fully as the limited resources, intellectual and financial, of its 
editors would permit. It has carried its message of a broader 
faith and a larger hope into more than twenty-five Siates and 
Canada, and has met everywhere with words of sympathy and 
encouragement. But its aspirations have outgrown the possi- 
bilities of its physical environment. ‘The ripple of its influ- 
ence, expanding from its geographical center, touched the 
expansive wave-circle of another influence, whose motive lay 
at Chicago. The two waves have been united. Henceforth, 
in common rhythm, they will issue from one center, and pro- 
ceed in one undulation. May this expand more and more, 
until the wave-circle, impelled by earnest and united effort, 
shall reach and kiss the sands upon the farther shores of 
thought. 

To the editors and readers of Unity I extend the hand of 
cordial greeting. May it be grasped in the spirit of the 
broadest fellowship, so that men may say: ‘‘ How good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in Unrry.’’ 
Heretofore our aims and ideals have been identical. Hereaf- 
ter our lot and interests shall be common. 

In thus joining hands with Unrry I maintain individual 
FREEDOM, acquire a sympathetic FELLOWSHIP, and with my 
older and wiser brothers will labor for CHARACTER IN RELIGION 
with all that it implies. 

Fraternally and heartily yours, 
SOLON LAUER. 


TO MY FRIENDS. 


I want to say to my friends who read the Aera/d that they 
will not lose but gain by the alliance with Unity. My ser- 
mons will be published often in that paper, and I will write 
for its columns as I did for the Hera/d, I believe Unrry to 
be a safe and helpful paper to put in the hands of my friends. 
It is so completely undenominational, so truly Christian in 
spirit that I am sure it will gain and hold the sympathy of my 
friends as it has my own. It will I think prove a real teacher 
and inspirer to them, as it has been and is to me. 

Unity will come weekly instead of monthly, and will not 
only contain the best words of myself and Mr. Lauer, but the 
best words of some of the wisest and best men in the world 
of spiritual thought. 

My relation to Unity will relieve me of many cares and 
responsibilities which camz upon me in my work with the 
Herald. \will have more time for my pastoral work among 
my people. 

Unity is well established and we are relieved from any re- 
sponsibilities of a financial nature. The paper has been es- 
tablished ten years, and has taken into itself at various times 
the strength of other publications, among which were the Ums- 
versity, and the Aliiance, ot which latter Prof. Swing, of Chi- 
cago, was editor. 

So Unity, representing various elements of thought, will 
now represent also the work which the Hera/d inaugurated 
and carried on. I hope my friends will extend the hand of 
cordial welcome to the noble men whose words will now come 
to them weekly, in company with my own.—J. G. T.—F rom 
the New Theology Herald tor August. 


GREETING: TO UNITY READERS. 


It may, perhaps, be well that in assuming editorial connec- 
tion with Unity I should make a personal statement. 

I was cradled in the bosom of a strong Methodist influence 
—Pittsburg Methodism. My father and mother, my maternal 
and paternal grandparents, were devoted Methodists. My 
grandfather’s and my father’s home ever gave a warm welcome 
tothe Methodist itinerant, and there the most honored preach- 
ers of American Methodism were frequent From my > 
earliest recollection the names of Wesley, Coke, Asbury, and 
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many others were household words. I went to the love-feast 
when so small I would whisper to my mother and ask why they 
passed around the bread and water, Methodism‘was to me the 
ideal church. The saints of the church were my heroes. I 
read their lives with the tears streaming down my cheeks. 

It was natural that, reared in these influences, I should be- 
come a Methodist preacher; and to the work of the preacher 
I gave myself with ardent and fll consecration. When the 
bishop’s hands were placed in ordination upon my head, I 
felt the warmth of them to the very depths of my soul. I 
brought no undivided heart to the work to which I gave my- 
self. Every seed I had, of promise and of hope, I cast into 
the furrows of the church. 

And in every church over which I became pastor, I found a 
few of my ideal saints, those who taught me the way to God, 
the deep meaning of aspiritual life. They fed my manhood, 
they inspired my prayers. Touched by the mystic influence 
of the Infinite, I knew that their souls had found the experi- 
ence of the divine fellowship. If these were in the Catholic 
church I am sure they would be accounted worthy of canoni- 
zation. I never can forget what I owe pers nally to them. 

But I found, after a few years, that their saintly souls did 
not represent the tendency of the church. The worldly was 
the dominant spirit. I knew personally a number of the men 
who had their hands on the whole Methodist church. I met 
them in private, heard them discuss their plans. I felt their 
spirit. These men were not immoral or dishonest, but the most 
of thém were thoroughly worldly, and loved the church for 
what it could do for them, and not for what they could do for 
her. As far as I could see in general and annual conference, 
they used the same methods, and were possessed of the same 
spirit, that the political bosses had in the political parties. | 
saw the church was growing strong in members and wealth, 
drifting toward ecclesiasticism rather than Christianity. Meth- 
odism was fast becoming the Catholicism of the Protestant 
church. I began to lose faith in her future. My revolt against 
the church was at first not intellectual, but moral. 

I began some ten or twelve years ago to dimly see that the 
inflexible orthodoxy demanded by the leaders of the church 
did not satisfy thoughtful men and women. I saw that the 
explanation of sin, that is, total depravity ; the explanation of 
punishment, eternal hell; the explanation of the atonement, 
the sword of an angry God quenched in the blood of His Son, 
no longer satisfied the intellectual demands of our nature. It 
did not seem to me that the great truths of religion, those 
cathedral truths which have housed the devotions of the ages, 
would pass away; but I did see that they must have a re- 
statement, must be put in newand noblerform. I saw a New 
‘Vheology, the moral basis of which was the Sermon on the 
Mount. : 

“Coming finally to both an intellectual and a moral revolt 
against the church of my childhood and of my manhood, I 
two years ago withdrew therefrom. Perhaps I lingered longer 
than I should have done, but the pressure to keep me was 
great, and then it is not easy to break the strands of associa- 
tion and of friendship. I was pastor of the Asbury church of 
Buffalo when I withdrew from the ministry and membership 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

I came to Jamestown, N. Y., with this idea: It is possible 
to build a Christian church which shall have the devotion and 
fire of the early Methodists, with a New Theology, that is, a 
full intellectual freedom. I did not believe that energy of 
spiritual life must be associated with narrowness of thought. 
To me the ground of salvation was belief in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that is, when rightly interpreted, the possession of the 
same mind with him. The Christ-like character saves. 

These ideas I began to preach in the opera house in James- 
town in the fall of 1885. The enthusiasm was unparalleled in 
this part ofthe state. For months the opera house was crowded. 
Men unaccustomed to go to church became, with their fam- 
ilies, constant attendants. ‘There was a genuine revival of re- 
ligion. Men were lifted to a nobler life and truer thought. 
One result of these services was the formation of a vigorous 
church and society, of which I am now pastor. We have our 
own church property, hold two services and a Sunday-school 
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each Sabbath. There is no more earnest or influential con- 
gregation in the city. Ever since I came here my sermons 
have been published and widely circulated. A number of 
churches similar to the one in Jamestown have been organized, 
and the interest in the work seems not to abate. 

Another result of the movement was the formation-of the 
Lakeside School of New Theology, located on Chantauqua 
lake, with the progress of which the readers of Uniry are 
well acquainted. 

But the feeling has been growing upon me, that I must join 
myself with other workers in the same field. Three months 
ago it would not have been possible to me to have formed an 
alliance with Unity, but my prejudices have all melted away ; 
I recognize the intellectual and spiritual genius of its editors ; 
and see that Unitystands as perhaps no other paper, for non- 
dogmatic and non-sectarian religion. In coming to Uniry I 
surrender nothing of my individuality or cherished life-pur- 
poses. I believe that the divinest thing one man can do for 
another is to bring him to God and to himself, to a brave, 
true, and happy life. For this purpose I give my hand tu Unrry 
and Unirty’s friends. 

JAmes G. TOWNSEND. 
Editorial Wanderings. 

On the 23d of July the senior editor released an obstreperous 
ankle from a plaster cast, threw away his crutches and began 
his vacation. On Sunday, the 24th, he refreshed himself by 
preaching to the hopeful little band at Hinsdale, which, not- 
withstanding the hot weather, was alert and devoutly in earn- 
est. In the afternoon of the same day he started for the 
orient; went by the way of Canada. One long and lovely 
day in ‘‘ foreign parts,’? a night plunge through the Green 
Mountain country, and early Taesday morning he was at 
Weirs, almost the first on hand, but later trains soon brought 
others, and the week’s work began with the Unity Club day. 
The story of this week has been already told in these columns 
and need not be repeated. 

The editor expected to fulfill an engagement, discharge a 
duty in a couple of days, and then flee for rest and retirement; 
but these two days changed the dread of a crowd into the 
strength of fellowship, duty was transformed to a privilege, 
an obligation melted into an opportunity, so the two days 
became a week, which ended in a great night on Mt. Wash- 
ington. 

The sun in its coming and going behaved pretty well on 
the mountain top, but the moon did gloriously. The subtle 
shadows, the mystic sense of remoteness and lightness that 
comes with the night on a mountain top, relaxes the human 
soul and makes it strangely communicative and familiar in 
the presence of kindred souls, as the experience of that Uni- 
tarian party of sixteen on Mt. Washington proved. 

A high judicial dignitary from Maine and the Unitarian 
missionary from the west were ame/iorated, and they unreeled 
themselves into stories that reached into midnight. The 
next day the editor was in a hurry for Boston, but must take 
one last look at Lake Winnepesaukee ; that look unwittingly 
prolonged itself into another week; the strength that came 
the week before from human nature came this week from 
nature. ‘* Thesmile of the Great Spirit’’ was palpable upon 
the face of the waters that week ; around it, over it-and in It 
the editor found life. The beauty and joy was fringed with 
many memorable touches of human nature, words of kindness 
and looks ofcheerthat will abide with him through the fatigues 
of many a working day. It was the Universalists’ week at 
the lake. The editor found them an earnest, truth-seeking 
people, with a laity, and, in the main, a clergy that was hos- 
pitable to the latest thought; expectant of greater and 
broader things. Here the editor met for the first time the 
Philadelphia oriental, Mangasarian, and found him the shy, 
sensitive soul that has traveled all the way from the banks of 
the Euphrates, where he was born, to the highlands of the 
Unity faith in America. To know him is to love him. And 
what was the gain of the editor in his acquaintance will in 
due time we trust prove a gain to the readers of Unrry also. 

Just a day for Boston, if that city of crooked streets can be 
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called Boston when most of the Unitarians are away. But 
there was enough of it left for a cordial grip of the strong 
hand of publisher Ellis, through whose business sagacity the 
Register has become such a missionary of the growing faith, 
and to find Mr. Batchelor looking so much better than in the 
sad, sick Chicago days, carring the brevet honors of editor- 
shif, while Shayback was away canning smiles for winter use 
under canvas on Lake Memphremagog, and indulging his 
carnal tastes in a flaming red necktie, his one worldly dissipa- 
tion in all the year. 

UNiTy’s representative was next to be heard from at the 
New Theology School at Chautauqua. In the crowd that 
sought the boats at the Jamestown wharf it was cheering to 
him to be called back to his identity with the ‘‘ Come in 
this boat, Mr. Jones,’’ of one of his faithful Sunday-school 
boys. ‘The charms of Chautauqua lake were put to a severe 
test by coming after the high witchery of Winnepesaukee. 
They ought to be taken the other way, but even in. this order 
it was delightful. Of this meeting our readers have already 
heard, and are to hear more. Dr. Townsend is a man who 
has planted his roots deep in that soil. His sincerity, gen 
tleness, warmth of heart and ability of head have made them- 
selves felt where he is, and through the help of Unity will 
endear him to a much wider circle. 

Three days at Meadville, two long days in camp on the banks 


of the beautiful Venango. Three daysin Chicago, en route, if 


indeed it was Chicago with the UNITy team all away except the 
faithful **C. H. K.,’’ who was conscripted into editorial 
responsibilities that the editors might play. August 21 to 29 
the editor touched that spot without reaching which a vaca- 
tion is scarcely possible, the spot that thrills with memories 
tender and tearful, that quickens with loving ties and holy 
expectations, the spot where his first sermon was preached so 
long ago that the thought of it suggests a patriarchial feeling. 

The awful drought of the summer had been broken with 
plenteous rains, ravaging rains, that carried away bridges and 
mill dams. Helena valley, on that account, was beautifnl 
with the tender green of May. ‘[hree times did the editor 
preach in the little chapel—prettier than it was in its first 
newness of a year ago. It stands there to challenge with 


confident emphasis the claim of Brother Powell in the Jast . 


Register, that ‘‘ The Topeka church is the most perfect of the 
elegant utilities of the west—for its cost.’’ It certainly is 
one of the two most perfect—for its cost ! 

The drought makes it a very hard year forthe farmers, par- 
ticulaply for the dairy farmers, as these Helena farmers are ; 
for the total failure of the hay crop will necessitate the dis- 
posal of fine herds, which it hastaken yeas of breeding to pro- 
duce, for a very doleful song; but still things are hopeful in 
the valley. Thedear old homestead has been moved aside 
to make room for the large new building, which is to be the 
Hillside Home School, and for the first time for twenty years 
the two school-teaching sisters do not go out of the valley 
with the preacher at the close of the summer vacation, but 
they remain to give the benefit of their experience to the de- 
velopment of the boys and girls of the neighborhood, to the 
making of an economic, energetic home school for the city 
boys and girls who may be fortunate enough to have parents 
or guardians who appreciate the value for a time of country 
surroundings, personal attention and practical activities in the 
education of the child. These sisters, with their associate 
teachers, will remain to make more vital the Sunday uses of 
the little chapel. Regular preaching services will be con- 
dicted every Sunday morning ; sometimes it will be the read- 
ing of a printed sermon, sometimes it will be the home-made 
thought of different members of the congregation, more times 
it will probably be the manuscript sermon of the non-resi- 
dent pastor, which, after it has done duty in the pulpit of All 
Souls church, Chicago, will be passed along through the 
post-office for another hearing. ‘This is a big undertaking for 
the valley. The school building and equipments demand not 
only the accumulated capital but the accumulated courage of 
many years. Many things are needed. The little chapel has 
yet no musical instrument, and every Sunday some farm-house 
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sends its organ with the family to church. The library, both 
of the church and the school, needs books of reading and 
books of reference, and if those who might only knew the 
opportunity, some helps in this direction would be forthcom- 
ing. But without help the necessities will be reached in due 
time, and the Hillside Home School is yet to be a modest but 
important factor in the success of some things in which Unity 
readers have much interest. ° 

And now the editor is at home. Tuesday morning, August 
30th, he mounts the tripod, and hopes to be on duty until 
about the first of July, 1888. During his vacation of six 
weeks he preached and lectured seven times, made four 
speeches, been on top of a mountain, rowed on two lakes and 
a river, never tried to hook or shoot anything, attended three 
grove meetings, and had a good time all the way through. 
Now tor work! 
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CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


Patience. 


Upon the earliest shore 
The earliest life is found— 
‘That nearer touch of the Divine— 
What silence breathes around! 


A small and simple form, 
Yet the first miracle 

Of life, life that in ages hence 
To subtlest phase wou'd thrill. 


What ages! then the man, 
Through that low form to ri e, 
Gifted by Thought and Love to speak 
The mystery of the skies. 


He only of all life 
Back to reflect the source, 

To utter from the heart the thanks 
Of a dumb universe. 


His purposes so long 
Waited that patient Power ; 
What thou would’st fain become, O soul, 
Wait thy one little hour ! 
A. M. 


Closing Week of the Lakeside School of New 
Theology. 


The closing wéek of the L. S. N. T. was one of great in- 
terest. We had lectures and sermons by Dr. Thomas Hill, 
Dr. E. L. Rexford, John R. Clarke, Theodore W. Haven, 
Ph. D., F. N. Thorpe, Ph. D., Rev. A. N. Somers, Dr. A. 
A. Miner and Doctor Townsend. Doctor Rexford was one of 
the most popular of the ministers. He is well kuown in this 
section, as he was born and raised in Chautauqua county. Prof. 
J. B. Roberts, of Philadelphia, added very much to the interest 
of the meetings. With the assistance of others he gave us read - 
ings from the ‘* Merchant of Venice’’ on Tucsday evening, 
taking the part of Shylock with remarkable power. He gave 
us many highly interesting readings, presenting us Friday with 
an hour’s reading from Hamlet. It is understood that next 
year Professor Roberts will conduct a school of elocution in 
connection with the L. S. N. T. Dr. F. N. Thorpe gave 
three lectures on the labor question, presenting many facts 
and figures. Doctor Haven, son of Bishop Haven, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, gave a thoughtful sermon Tues- 
day on ‘* Moralsand Religion.’’ 

Doctor Townsend addressed the people several times. He 
gave us a lecture Wednesday on ‘*‘ The New Theology,” 
which was eloquent, spiritual and elevating. He gave on 
Thursday a lecture entitled ‘‘ Utopia,’’ which was a dream of 
an ideal social state. It was full of lofty ideals, gems of wis- 
dom, poetry and pathos, and showed that the doctor is a 
thinker in other fields than theology. 
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Friends of the L. S. N. T. feel highly encouraged at its 
fine prospects. While the attendance was not as large as 
could be wished, it was as large as might reasonably be ‘ex- 
pected for the second season of the institution. The amphi- 
theater was comfortably well filled at the concerts and special 
lectures, while those who attended the theological lectures 
showed a deep interest and earnestness. The association is 
now on a solid and permanent basis. 
ground fronting on the lake, and a substantial and spacious 
amphitheater. The property is valued at $5000, and stock has 
been sold sufficient to meet all indebtedness. The gate re- 
ceipts covered the running expenses of the present season. 

The outlook for the school is most promising. Friends and 
helpers are daily rising up, and large lines of work are being 
laid out for the coming year. The institution promises to 
become the great Chautauqua of the liberal churches. 

a £. 
Bemus Point, August 2. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


Selected Gems and Modern Themes for Church or Parlor Organ, Ed 
ited by James C. Macy. Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass 
112 pp. Price 
This is an excellent collection of short voluntaries, pre- 

ludes, postludes, and hymn tunes, so arranged that the least 
possible turning of leaves is required to complete a selection. 
Marches, wedding, festival and requiem music are also in- 
cluded. The selections are from the music of the first com- 
posers, but so adapted in simplicity of rendering as to be quite 
within the command of any average player. A particularly 
satisfactory book for young church societies using a cabinet 
organ. 


— _ —— 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


The National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


NAME, 


The name of the unit, Unity Club, has its justification in 
the fact that the majority of literary clubs in our denomina- 
tion are called Unity Clubs, and all, or nearly all, might fit- 
tingly take that name, since it implies unity of purpose and 
work, unity of spiritand of action, and aclosealliance with every 
interest of the church and its work. The aggregation of 
units, Unity Clubs, gives us our Bureau, all for each and each 
for all. As the housekeeper has a place for her bureau, and 
her bureau full of drawers for the holding of various things, 
in daily use, for convenience, so the Bureau of Unity Clubs 
has, or is supposed to have, and shortly will have, its drawers 
and pigeon holes full of helps for the individual clubs about 
to organize or to start a season’s work, or plan for pleasure. 
At present the Bureau has one plan at Chicago and another at 
Boston Unitarian headquarters, where the Bureau is kept. 


SCOPE. 


The scope is broad both as to territory and to the variety 
of clubs eligible to membership in the Bureau. It would be 
more convenient to call them all Sy one name, and that 
chosen for the national organization, Unity Club, but unity 
may as properly mean the binding together of differently 
named, as differently constituted clubs. The work done by 
the clubs is about the same, whether they have one name or 
another. And the advantages of having it national is that the 
benefits and helps to be found in one become the property of 
all. Some one prepares—is preparing a plan of study in art 
for eight months, with references to the best books to read, 
and the finest available pictures or prints to be seen. It will 
be printed and had for sale in Chicago and Boston. ‘Twenty 
clubs may have been in doubt as to the best way to study art ; 
here is a little pamphlet which tells all about it, and can set 
the club to work at once. Any club in the entire country can 
get this help. No matter what the topic or the course of 
study decided upon or thought of, suggestions can be had at 
the bureau headquarters. ‘There is an advantage in uniformity 


It owns a fine piece of 


—— 


of topic in the fact that lecturers can be had at greatly reduced 
cost where many engagements can be made. A literary or 
dramatic entertainment may be given by the club getting it 
up in half a dozen cities or towns near by. If history or 
astronomy is the subject chosen for study, mutual advantages 
come or may come by correspondence as to method and work, 


WORK. 


Shall it be work or play, study or amusement? That de- 
pends upon the material out of which the club is made. Some 
clubs have their ‘‘ eating crowd ’’ and their “‘ literary crowd.”’ 
One wants to exercise the brain, another, for the most 
part, the feet. There are the dramatical and the musical ele- 
ments. All these obtain in one and the same club. The 
bureau says, decide those matters among yourselves, and when 
you are ready for work or play—for dramatic or musicale, call 
upon us, and we will give you points ; we will help you to the 
best thing there is to be had in the line pursued. True, what 
would be best for one club might be the worst thing for. an- 
other. For instance, I know of aclub which is already or- 
ganized for the study of the //ad, and for Sunday evenings, 
too, and not so unsuitable for Sunday evenings as might be 
supposed, since the central idea is religious ; but that club has 
a leader who is an expert in that line of study. But this is 
true, that every club should attempt something a little harder 
than an easy mood might suggest ; and to know what others 
are doing of an enterprising character has a tendency to lift 
club study a peg higher. A club that tends to amusement 
would do well to do something literary, while one settled down 
to some abstruse subject, as philology or philosophy, would do 
well to bring in the element of amusement, or to organize 
with the intent of giving, say, every fourth meeting to pleasure. 
And whether it shall be one thing or the other, it must mean 
culture, help in some way to training the mind, the taste, the 
manhood or the womanhood qualities into finer fiber. The 
club must work for its own individual culture, for the benefit 
of the church, with which it should always feel itself to be a 
branch and a feeder, for general culture and charity, and 
to give tone and turn to thought among young people, setting 
them upon an upward way in finding out what they are good 
for, and ought to be doing for themselves and the world. 


READING. 


The one thing all clubs can do is to select a course of read- 
ing, and to meet weekly for an evening to read and be read 
to, as, for example, the works of George Eliot, Doctor Holmes, 
or the history of Spain, or of the United States. To this could 
be added the asking and the answering of questions ; or the 
reading might be done at home, and the meeting in the club 
to compare views and discuss ideas growing out of the read- 
ing. Short essays might follow, read by one or two previously 
appointed for the work. In this way interest might easily be 
begotten. The course of reading might be wholly religious, 
or denominational, or for the study of the different religions, 
or creeds, or sects. The evening might be spent in reading 
and discussing the Bible, a sort of conference meeting, and 
partly for the purpose of religious culture, and spiritual 
quickening. I have been giving no fancy or impossible pic- 
tures, but what has actually been done in different clubs and 
churches of which I know and am hearing of every day. 


FEASIBILITY. 


There is a backwardness with some pastors about undert:k- 
ing anything out of the ordinary course of church work and 
church life. A pastor said to me not long since: ‘* My church 
is very old, and its ways are all settled, and they are very shy 
of innovations. I don’t believe we can do anything in the 
Unity club line. It would seem to be an intrusion, a secular- 
izing the church, or a turning it into a playhouse.’’ But 
really, that is the very church where combined tact, wisdom 
and perseverance in the pastor, could accomplish much, and 
be the thing to give new life and nobler purpose to its activ!- 
ties. The feasibility of organizing a club in a church will be 
made clear the moment a serious, earnest attempt is made in 
that direction. I know of a little church which, at my SUg- 
gestion, started a ‘Unitarian Club,”’ since Unity Club 
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seemed so hightoned, and it has been a grand success. An- 
other club has a reading circle, with ‘‘Clarke’s Book on Prayer,’’ 
and a discussion of points all along while the chapters are 
being read. In one case a lady got some boys together and 
started a club, which proved to be asolid affair in the end. A 
whole church is benefited by one little literary ripple among 
the young people. Since there is such a dearth of ideas, and 
a deluge of nonsense among the average of young people, 
where nothing literary enters into their lives, it ought to be 
the aim of the church to have a way of interesting and occu- 
pying the thought of such people; and when they leave 
school to help them still to keep up habits of study and of 
select reading. Why will not our pastors, why will not our 
laymen and laywomen of literary tastes, and interest in young 
people and the church, take up this matter of literary or social 
culture, or both, and supplement pulpit, Sunday, and day 
school, with that which shall be a cunstant source of culture? 
And if they have such a club, would it not be well to come 
into the Bureau, and see what can be done to enlarge and 
elevate the work, and make the club a nobler evangelist of 
good? It is feasible. Let it be a fact! Then it will mean 


EDUCATION. 


Religion tends more and more to education, and the church 
is more and more a school for culture. The modern church 
is becoming a sort of religious university. Its aim is to give 
knowledge, to develop the entire life, to train all the faculties, 
to seek wholeness, and so holiness, salvation. People more 
and more go to church, when they go at all, to learn some- 
thing, to be instructed in things worth knowing, to get 
glimpses of science, to have thought quickened by thought. 
The time is coming when preaching will be the impartation 
of knowledge which applies to life, and the stimulus to set 
people thinking and studying for themselves. Guesses must 
have the go-by, and the supernatural and the miraculous must 
give place to what may be known of nature, and of life, and 
of duty. And that church is the wisest which aims at culture 
in the people of the congregation and of the community. We 
want to know and to teach something about this great and 
wonderful world where we dwell, and so about the Infinite 
in and through all, and in and by this knowledge enter into 
the true kingdom of lightand love. This is why we need the 
Unity Club and study classes in every church, and in every 
community. A. J. R. 
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THE HOME. 


In Quiet Places. 


It is Sunday morning. From the church towers, a mile 
away, comes the sound of church bells, and yonder, climbing 
the hill, I see our faithful deacon and his family on their way 
thither. No, we shall not go this morning. We miss the 
liberal thoughts of the religion to which we are accustomed, 
and believe that nature speaks best for us to-day. It is as cool 
as September. There has been very little uncon.fortable 
weather here this season, while the fields in the west have been 
parched and suffering for want of rain. We have gladly wel- 
comed every fair, warm day. No nights without a cool breeze. 
Since May 15, rain has fallen thirty-six days. Crops are suf- 
ering. Treesand foliage of every description are looking fresh 
and green as in the springtime. Every little wood stream is full 
to overflowing, and comes rushing down the hillsides, over 
moss-grown rocks, like a frolicsome child. The woods are 
full of beauty. Hemlock trees droop low over cool, mossy 
spots, and the ferns seem to dip their delicate heads in friendly 
converse. It seems wicked to step foot into their midst ; they 
are so like a heavenly breath. 

I carry a large book in our carriage, that I may be prepared 
to glean roadside treasures, for making glad the hearts of 
Western friends and beautifying some nook in their far away 

omes, | | | 

All about this homestead door grow the tansy, spear- 
mint, carraway seed and southenwort. Buttercups and daisies 


UNITY. 


have faded; everlasting, goldenrod and purple asters have — 
taken their place, each beautiful in itsseason. The fall cricket 
chirps dismally in the lowland. 

We have often spoken of our Chicago friends, when the 
daily papers announced the intense heat, and wished they 
ra og rest in this quiet spot, where the air is so fresh and pure, 
right from noble Kearsarge mountain, only seventeen miles 
away. Through the window of our ‘‘ spare bedroom,”’ in the 
northeast corner, comes the early morning song of the robins. 
Doesn’t that suggest rest ? 

Canary ‘‘Clover’’ hangs in a bower of morning-glories and 
hops outside the south porch. Being a Chicago bird he eats 
his fresh plantain and chickweed seed, and picks at the wealth 
of blossoms about him in wonder. 

There is much to be gained by a life among many, but a 
mellow New Hampshire sunset can be enjoyed at one’s own 
broad doorstone, and leave us better than it found us. 


SARAH M, BAILEY. 
Hopkinton, N. H. 


Youthful Old Age. 


An aged and good lady mourned recently that she should 
recover from a long sickness. ‘‘ So near home,”’ she said ; 
‘and then I had to turn back. But I shall go to my God 
shortly, nevertheless.’”’ I know of another aged person who 
had no fear of death, who lived a tranquil, busy life on to 
her ninety-third year. She never conversed on the subject of 
death. She never was weary of this life. If friends were 
anxious, she put them aside. ‘‘It is well to live; it is well to 
die.’’ This was her creed. She lived it so completely, it 
gave hernoconcern. She was not ‘‘ going home.’’ She was 
never absent from home. She did not long to ‘‘go’’ to her 
God. She imagined nothing more of him than she met with 
here and every day. She dreamed of no heavenly place be- 
yond. She sat peaceably in her high-backed chair at night, 
when her little duties of the day were done, and heaven was 
there. Others were busy with their prayer-books and their 
church-going, and fain would associate her in their devotions. 
But how to introduce their errand. It wasa puzzle. They 
were baffled. She was more than their books, than their 
clergyman and his church. She was a fountain of love and 
light. She tainted no atmosphere: she purified it wherever 
she moved. A short time before her death, she walked on 
her cane out on the bright hill-side near the house, and filled 
her checked apron with ripe apples, knocking them off with 
a stick. She carried them in, happy asachild. ‘‘Whata 
good tree itis.’’ These words were the text of her whole life. 
She loved a clean kitchen, and delighted to make good bread. 
She rejoiced when the cherries were ripe ; she could eat them 
with the same relish as when a girl. She was proud of the 
colts and the calves. She yearly tended a brood of chickens. 
She hunted the hen’s-eggs, mousing through the hay. What 
more she did need not be added. This is enough to show 
the peaceful flow of her life. Her conversation was not of 
the beoks, nor made up of quotations from the Bible. It was 
the natural utterance of a simple, pure mind. Did she lack 
wisdom? For the sphere in which she moved, none need be 
more wise. Did she fail as an example? Then was her 
failure a rich blessing. Would that we all might fail thus 
forever! Did she go to heaven? She went with heaven. 
Heaven went with her. I know no more.— Selected. 


Woman and Artist. 


I thought to win me a name 
Should ring in the ear of the world !— 
How can I work with small pink fists 
About my fingers curled ? : 


Then adieu to name and fame ! 
They scarce are worth at the best 
One touch of this wet little, warm little mouth, 
With its lips against my breast. 
—Alice Williams Brotherton, in September Century. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Princeton, Ill.—Rev. H. C. McDougall, of 
Rockland, Mass., preached before the Unitarian 
society of this. place last Sunday. 


Egypt.—The Mohammedan college at 
Cairo has sooo students, and the course of 
study covers eight years. 


Prosperous Jews.—An English exchange 
says that the average income of the London Jews 
is two and a half times greater than that of the 
Gentiles. They average $410 per head, per annum 
for 47,000 If thrift is an element cf piety, 
these people have at least started towards the 
kingdom. 


The Chinese in New York city are 
building a joss house at a cost of $ 16,500. We 
commend these devotees to the foreign mis- 
sionary societies that have a passion to save 
the souls of the Chinese. When they have 
saved the New York heathen then let them 
go abroad. 


Demoralizing Christians.— Under na- 
tive rule Upper Burmah, in India, has been 
kept free from the ravages, of alcohol and 
opium, but now under British rule, a general 
“licensing system is being discussed and per- 
fected.” et they were Jagan and these are 
Christian! 


Little Boston Boy-—(who, with his 
mamma, is visiting New York): “Oh, mam- 
ma, what a little sliver of a moon they have 
here. Why,in Boston it’s a great big round 
moon!” 

Mamma (complacently): ‘“ Yes, Waldo; 
but. you must remember that New York is a 
very different place from Boston.”—E£xchange. 

It is possible to have too much moonshine. 


Kristofer Janson’s Paper.—A corres- 
pondent of the Woman’s Fournal, speaking of 
this new paper, has the following allusion to 
Mr. Janson’s accomplished helpmeet: “Mrs. 
Drude Krog Janson, his wife, has also written 
a good deal concerning woman’s rights and 
temperance, She is now in Norway visiting 
relations and friends. Her cousin, Miss Gina 
Krog, is the editor of the Vorwegian Ladies’ 
Review, published ‘in Christiania, Norway, 
since last January, which paper also has done 
very well. 


Hydrophobia.—The remedy for this fear- 
ful malady suggested by Pasteur, the French 
chemist, is still a disputed one. It is at least be- 
yond the reach of maryat the present time. But 
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Doctor. Buisson, a French pltysician, suggested a 
remedy quite within the reach ofall. It is simply 
the prompt use of the Turkish or vapor baths. 
The doctor cured himself by seven baths in seven 
days, exposing himself to a heat of from 126 to 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. A recent number of 
The Lancet gives high medical indorsment to this 
treatment from London physicians. 


“See Ourselves as Others See Us.”’— 
A correspondent of the /ndian Mirror, pub- 
lished at Calcutta, thus writes of his impres- 
sion of our Saratoga. ‘‘Money is spent lavishly 
by the rich fools who resort to this place. 
One man’s hotel bill for a month footed fifteen 
thousand rupees, and another was known to 
expend ten thousand rupees a week. Thus 
tens of thousands isolate themselves from a 
sorrowing, sinning and suffering world, and 
squander money, time, talents and opportuni- 
ties as thoughtlessly as if no parable of Dives 
and Lazarus had ever been uttered.”’ 


Frankness at the Altar.—An English 
vicar, describing the marriage customs in the 
Yorkshire country, as quoted by the Unztarian 
Herald, says,“ When they come to that important 
part of the marriage service where the minister 
asks the man if he will have this woman to be his 
wedded wife, the man will not infrequently turn 
to the woman and say,“ Will tho’ black m’ boots?” 
and the woman will invariably say “1 will;”’ and 
the man then rejoins ‘‘Now, tha’st said it’’ and 
he holds her to her word. 

Let neither the American men nor women who 
laugh at this be too complacent. Husbands in 
this country often exercise an authority not less 
brutal than this and; there are things which wives 
in polite society do for their husbands more ser- 
vile and grinding than blacking boots. 


Boston Notes.—Church and school house 
repairs are mostly finished. Vacation schools are 
over, after proving their great value, parish sex- 
tons are busy renovating and dusting pew cushions 
and pulpittrimmings. ‘The last children are gone 
on the “country week.’’ Our store sidewalks 
down town are covered with outgoing merchan- 
dise. One more union Sunday meeting will be 
held, and then gradually all our pulpits will again 
assert themselves. Some new clerical and lay 
work is already getting planned for next winter. 
Some new temperance tracts and other pamphlets 
are already upon the tableof the A. U. A. Our 
minister for Japan, Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, is 
studiously, but quietly, searching shelves of libraries 
and book stores for new information about his in- 
tended home, and is trying to grasp a little of the 
vernacular. His familiarity with European capi 
tals and our Pacific shores, as well as his long ex- 
perience as preacher and pastor in New England, 
will help him adapt his thoughts to the peculiar 
ways of Japanese civilization and acute religious 
inquiry. Hewill leave Boston in November. 


England.—That was a great thing to say of 
any one that the chairman said at a recent re- 
ception given to Rev. W. Burns on his retirement 
from the pulpit of the Unitarian church of Char- 
ing Cross, at Birkenhead: ‘For nearly thirty 
years our friend Mr. Burns has been the intellec- 
tual leaven of Birkenhead.’”’ A Unitarian minis- 
ter must be much else, but an intellectual leaven 
he must be if he is a true Unitarian minister. Mr. 
Burns is to take charge of the Unitarian church at 
Plymouth, England. 

—* The Hibbert Trust ” is the name of a fund 
which in London secures an annual course of 
scholarly lectures bearing upon the history, growth 
and character of religion. From an abstract of 
the last biennial report of its trustees we infer that 
it has one student at work from its scholarship in 
Harvard College, America, two at the University 
of Jena, in Germany, and three at the Manchester 
New College, London. Last year its course of 
lectures was by Prof. Rhys, of Oxford, on “ The 
Religion and Mythology of the Celtic Nations,” 
soon to be published. This year it was by Prof. 
Soyce, of Cambridge, on ‘*The Babylonian Reli- 
gion,’’ soon to be publishéd. Next year it is to be 
on the “ Greek Influence upon Christianity,’ by 
Rev. E. E. Hatch, D. D., of Oxford. 


-———— — 


THE next biennial meeting of the Ministers’ 
Institute will’ be held at Princeton, Mass., Sept. 
27th, 28th and 29th. The sermon will be given 
by Rev. Francis Tiffany. The essayists and sub. 
jects will be as follows: Rev. T. R. Slicer, “The 
Study of Church History for Its Own Sake” 
Rev. J. H. Allen, “ The Effect of Canon Law 
upon Christian Civilization.” Rev. E. H. Hal] 
“ How Far Can Our Liberal Theology be Drawn 
from the New Testament.” Prof, J. H. Thayer 
“What Documents are in Evidence as to the Rar. 
liest Christian Faith?” Rev. J. C. Learned, “ Capi. 
talism and Communism,” Prof, D, G, Lyon, 
“The Bearing of Assyriology upon the Old ‘Tes. 
tament.” Prof. C, C, Everett, “The Ultimate 
Facts in Ethics.”’ Rev. C. F. Dole, “An Exper- 
iment in Ethics,”’ 

The sessions will be held in the new town 
hall. The hotels offer reduced rates ($1.50 per 
day) and the railroads also promise lower fares, 

Those who attended the meeting at Princeton six 
years ago will recall the delightful air and views, 
and the comfortable hotels. An unusually large 
meeting is hoped for. Further details will be 
given later, W. H. Lyon, Sec, 
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Books Slightly Damaged and Greatly 
Reduced in Price. 


We still have on hand about 60 copies of 
James H. West’s “UpLirtrs oF HEART AND 
WILL,” equal to the regular socent edition 
in every respect, except as to the press work, 
which is defective, but not so bad as to make 
the book difficult to read. These copies we 
will mail singly for 25 cents, or will sell to 
any church wishing to introduce the “Uplifts” 
as aservice book for 20 certs. The regular 
edition of this book we will sell to any church 
in quantities of not less than so at $30 per 
hundred. 


We have on hand a few copies of Francis 
Tiffany’s “ Bird-Bolts,” slightly shelf worn as 
to the cover, but otherwise in perfect condi- 
tion. ‘The book is a collection of short bright 
essays, most of them first printed in the Bos- 
ton /ferald. 
are “How to Kindle Fires,” Vicious Virtues,” 
“Routing Inertia,” “Enlarging one’s Horizon,” 
“The Ugliness of the Individual.” The pub- 
lisher’s price for the book is 75 cents. We 
offer for sale the copies now on hand at 50 
cents each, post-paid. 


_—— 


Charles T. Brooks’s “ WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING; A CENTENNIAL MEMoRY,” is a 
work of permanent historical value, It con- 
tains 259 pages, with nine full page illustra- 
tions, and is published at $1.50. We have on 
hand a very few copies, slightly shelf worn 
but in almost perfect condition, which we 
offer at 75 cencs, post-paid. When these are 
sold no others can be had at less than the 
regular price, | 


Sir John Bowring’s religious poems, with a 
memoir, make up a handsomely printed SS 
edged volume of 256 pages, It is published in 
England and is not regularly on the American 
market. We have lately come into the pos 
session of a few copies, which we offer at 
60 cents each, post-paid. We can not supply 
the book after these copies are closed out, 


CHARLES H,. Kerr & Co,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


MOZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION. 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For: 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
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St, Louis, Mo 


Direct from 


| factory, 


J. A. POZZOM, | 
THE WEAVER ORGAN, 
YORK, PA. 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


AtL Sours CHuurcn, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Minister, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Services at 11 A, 
u. Mr. Jones will preach. Subject, “ Les- 


sons from the Tower of Babel.” Sunday 
school at 9:30 A. M. At3 Pp. M. there will 
be a memorial service at the church for Thomas 


Collins, who was lately drowned in Lake | 


Michigan. Sunday-school teachers’ seetEng | 
Friday evening at 7:30. 


————————— 


Mr. Epwin D. Meap will lecture as 
usual during the coming season, giving courses 
or single lectures, chiefly upon literary and 
historical subjects—Puritanism ; The Pilgrim 
Fathers; The American Poets; The British 
Parliament ; Gladstone ; Samuel Adams ; Car- 
lyle and Emerson; Dante; Immanuel Kant; 

sing’s “Nathan the Wise,” or the Gospel of 
Toleration, etc. Mr. Mead’s address is 73 
Pinckney Street, Boston. 


“WIND FLOWERS.” ‘ 

The Chicago Herald of August 27 says: “‘ Under the 
title of ‘Wind Flowers,’ J. Luella Dowd Smith gives 
to the world a volume of poems, many of which breathe 
forth true poetic feeling. The poems are grouped under 
twelve divisions, taking their names from the months of 
the year, and are appropriate in_some measure to the 
time of the year they oe argue: The printing and bind- 
ing of this book are all that could be desired.” Published 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co,, Chicago. (Cloth, beveled 
boards, gilt side stamp, 235 pages, 41.60 post-paid. | 

The United States Hotel, Boston, (covering three 
acres) advertises that none of its 500 guest rooms are 
above the fourth floor, and that twelve separate and dis- 
tinct stairways reach from all floors to the street. Fire 
alarms in every room. Cautious travelers will make a 
note of this. 
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Consumption Can be Cured! 
Not by aMy secret remedy, but by proper, healthful 
exercise, and the judicious use of Scott’s Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites, which contains the 
healing and strength-giving virtues of these two valu- 
able specifics in their fullest form. Prescribed by phy- 
sicians. Take no other. 
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LESSONS O Y LURE. 


BY DAVID UTTER. 


The Chicago Union Course for 1887-8. Price 
25c.; weekly leaflets, 35c. per hundred, 


These lessons are arranged under a Graded sys- 
tem of Union work. ‘The questions are adapted 
to the primary, intermediate and adult grades, 
each grade having two leading questions suited to 
the ages it would naturally include, upon the one 
lesson in hand. The memory verse is the same 
for all. Brief but suggestive notes on the lessons 
are also connected with each, 

This form of instruction is an effort toward com- 
bining the best qualities of the two methods in 
Sunday-schools—Union and Graded lessons. It 
has been used for four years in Chicago Sunday- 
schools, and with each year improvements are 
made in the working of the system. This course 
is now offered as an advance, therefore, upon 
anything yet reached in this direction. The Union 
teachers’ meetings will be held each Monday 
noon, as heretofore, at the headquarters, and it is 
intended that the short review of the hour’s con- 
versation, which has appeared regularly in UNITY, 
shall be more complete this year than in the past. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN &. S. SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


— 


thousands 
t to have it on sale. Ask 
ER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


This most fatal disease of Infancy, 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
AND CURED BY 


lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INFANTS, 


of any age, it may be used with confidence, as a safe 
and complete substitute for mother’s milk. 


FOR INVALIDS, 
it isa Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute cases. 
Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. Physi- 
cians and mothers concede ite superiority. The most 
palatable, nourishing and economical of F oods. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggiste—25c., S0c., $1.00. 
>aluable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 
WeEL1ts, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo of the “ Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby inthe country.’ It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will do | mother’s heart goes It 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 
substitute for mother’s milk. uch valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES: 


EDWARD OWINCS TOWNE. 


“Every ninth night after the first night of each 
monta following the ninth month of the year, nine 
atlemen of Chicago hold what the ‘Ninth 
ht Banquets.’ Seated inthrees at three three-leg- 
tables, they spend the evening in conversation, 
uesing a great variety of topics, ‘from grave to 
gay—-from lively to severe.’ From the volume of wit 
and wisdom thrown off by these banqueting philoso- 
phere. Mr. Edward Owings Towne has collected 
and arran one hundred and ee aphor- 
isms,which are published in a neat volume bearing 
the curious title, ‘Aphorisms of the Three Threes.’ *’— 
Pubdlic Opinion. 

‘*Each Aphorism is like a bubble from the glase, 
afloat and reflecting the sunlight with many hues. Be 
it wit or satire that lights, or literature or life, human- 
ity or the individual, thatis revealed, some truth is 
made bright and attractive.’’"— Boston Globe. 

Bound in silk cloth, gilt top and side stamp. Price, 
$1.00. Mailed to any address on receipt of price by 
publishers, CHARLES.H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, CHICAGO. [Catalogues free. 
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BELOIT COLLEGE, 
AND ACADEMY. 


The 4ist year of this well-known Institution opens 
Sept. 7th. Address Pres. Edw'd D. Eaton, Beloit, Wis. 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


morgan Park(near Chicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 


catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan Park, Ill.,or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, IL 


ALLEN HOME SCHOOL 


KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR Boys, 

The-Fall tez n (Tw first idiat 
e rm ( nty- School Y 

Sep tember 22, 1887. mf ap fie 


Each 5 Centa, Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 
1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths of 
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Jone ‘Love to God and Love to Man. F 
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songs, most of which are adapted to “Revival” par gat 


discount on this. 


29. The Death of Jesus. By W. M. 4 
Ethical Culture Society. ’ ast 8 eth 


* Unity Short Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of Unrry, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each ; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


. Unitarian Affirmations. @ cts a a 
‘ — Blessing onthe Day. By W. C. Gannett. 


be 


3. A k-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. G cts « 
hundred.) -four books described, prices. 
4 Zhe Ars of Married Life. By George 8S. Mer. 


Jesus. ByS..1. Barrows. (30 cts. 
The Faitns pt Evolution. By William J. Potter. 


Negative and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 


ning, the Man and hi , , 
i, Gpenning, the 8 Messare. By W 


— ell of Evolution. By John R. Effinger. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOUL FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautifuland heath- 
fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 
tion. Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, 
Principal. 


CIRLS’ HICHER SCHOOL, 


487-489 La Salle Ave., Chicago. Twelfth year 

Sept. 15. Boarding and Day School for Young Ledies 
and Children. Full courses of study, in a 
preparation for college. Good houses, well | 4 


Miss Resscca 8. Rice, A.M. 
Address } Miss Mary E. Bsepy, A.M. t Principals. 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED. tic*.7?era0a. 


Address NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, New York 
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—_—__——-The Peak in Darien. A series of 

pers “intended,” says the author in her pre- 
“for those of my contemporaries who 
are daily brought face to face with some of the 
darker problems of the time, or are led by 
their advancing years to ponder on the mys- 
tery of the great transition.” 12mo0. $1.00. 


Darwinism in Morals, and Other 


Essays. Fourteen papers, reprinted from the 
Theologica and Fortnghtly Reviews, Frazer's 
and Macmillan’s Magazines, and the Manches- 
tery Friend, 12 mo, $2.00. 


Eliot, William G. Home Life and Influence: 
A series of essays, turning chiefly upon wo- 
man—her education, herduties, her follies, and 
her mission. 12 mo, Cloth. $1.00, 


Ewing, Juliana MHoratia. Jackanapes. 
Jackanapes is a harum-scarum but lovable lit- 
tle lad, who tumbles from a happy child- 
world into the army, and loses his own life 
trying to save that of a comrade. Square 
1z2mo. Paper board covers, 3§ cts. 


Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot. A quaint 
English tale, whose hero begins life in a work- 
house, but by and by goes to make sunshine 
for poor old Daddy Darwin, and in the end 
becomes. master of the Dovecot. Square 
12mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 


The Story of a Short Life. A short 
life, but a brave one, for when the little hero 
found he could not be a real soldier as he 
wished, he made up his mind to fight the ene- 
mies within him, and succeeded very well. 
Square 12mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 


Grove, Dr. George. Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies. With illustrations from the 
scores. Sufficiently technical to be of value 
to the student of music, but popular enough 
to be intelligible and useful to the general 
reader, 12 mo, $1.50. 


Hale, Edward Everett. The Man Without 
a Country, and Other Tales,—among them 
“My Double and How he Undid me,” a story 
with a moral for ministers. 16mo. $1.25. 


~Ten Times One is Ten: (The Possi- 
ble Reformation).- Telling how the “Lend a 
Hand” clubs, which are springing up all over 
the country, really had their beginning in the 
life of an unselfish young man, who died be- 
fore the first one was thought of. 16mo. $1. 


His Level Best. The first story is 
the one that gives the book its title; the others 
are: “The Brick Moon,” “Water Talk,” 
“Mouse and Lion,” “The Modern Sindbad,” 
“A Tale of a Salamander.” 


How To Dolt. A series of papers 
telling young people How tq Talk, How to 
Write, How to Read, How to go into Society, 
and How to Travel, and discoursing of Life 
at School, Life in Vacation, Life Alone, Habits 
in Church, Life with Children, Life with your 
Elders, Habits of Reading, and the Art of 
Getting Ready. 16mo. $1.00. 


What Career? or, the Choice of a 
Vocation and the Use of Time. Some of the 
subjects treated are: “Study Outside of 
School,” “A Theological Seminary,” “Char- 
acter,” “The Specialties,” and “The Responsi- 
bilities of Young Men.” 16mo. $1.25. 


Crusoe in New York, and Other 
Stories, among them “Max Keesler’s Horse- 
Car” and “The Modern Psyche. 16mo 
$1.25. 


Sybaris and Other Homes. A plea 
for the bers ame showing how useless it 
is to hope for advancement among them while 
in their homes they are surrounded by so much 
that is lowering. 16mo. $1.25. 


————Seven Spanish Cities and the Way 
to Them. Glimpses of history, allusions to 
Oriental literature, earnest talk about religion, 
consideration of Spanish politics, all mixed in 
with a running description of the various 
sights to be seen. 16mo. $1.25. 


——Stories of War; Stories of the Sea; 


Stories of Adventure; Stories of Discovery ; 
Stories of Inventions. Compiled by Edward 
Everett Hale. 5 vols., 16mo, each $1.00. 


In His Name. A story of the Wal- 
denses in the days of Richard I, of England, 
Sq. 18mo, $1.00. 


H , Frederic Henry, D. D. The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition. Deals with 
many of the most striking and urgent prob- 
lems suggested by the Hebrew cosmology, 
such as “Creation, ’*Man an Image of God,” 
“Manin Paradise,” “The Deluge,” etc. 16mo. 
$1.50. 

Reason in Religion. 
(1) Religion within the bounds of Theism ; 
(2) Rational Christianity. 16mo. $1.50. 


Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. 
They discuss many vital themes, such as 
Pantheism, The Origin of Things, The Myth 
ical Element in the New Testament, Dualism 
and Optimism, The Way of Religion, The 
Human Soul, The Natural History of Theism, 
Incarnation and Transubstantiation, and a 
Critique of Proofs of the Being of God. 16- 
mo. $1.50. 


Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Es- 
says. Dr. Hedge selects as examples of philo- 
sophic atheists an ancient and a modern, repre- 
senting two opposite types,—Epicurus and Schop- 
enhauer. Among the miscellaneous essays are 
“ Life and Character of Augustine,” “ Immanuel 
Kant,” “ The Philosophy of Fetichism,” “ Gen- 
ius.”” I2m0. $2.00. 


Hours With the German Classics. 
“These essays contain the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author in his official capacity as 
Professor of German Literature. Far from assum- 
ing to be a complete history of that literature, 
they aim to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly repre- 
sent the nation’s genius.’”’-—F rom the Author's 
Explanatory Note. 8vo. $2.50. 


Hosmer, Frederick L., and Gannett, Will- 
iam C. The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems. “ Deep Communion with Nature, spiritual 
insight, profound trust, reverent and tender ascrip- 
tion, are finely distilled in these verses. They 
are poems which have the dew on them, and 
every dewdrop is the mirror of a large world. It 
is a book of inspiration for the religious life.’’ 
16mo. $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Knappart, J. The Religion of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Richard A. Armstrong. 
A manual containing a brief history of the religion 
of the Jews,—an abstract of the great work of Pr . 
fessor Kuenen on this subject. 16mo. $1.00. 


Martineau, James. Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things. Discourses practical in character, 
touching but occasionally on topics, 
and addressed to the needs and wants of the heart 
and conscience. First Series, 16mo. $1.50. 
Second Series, 12mo. $2.00. 


Mazoomdar, P. C. The Oriental Christ. 
Written by a Hindoo, but reverential always 
and full of a loving admiration for the charac- 
ter of Christ, 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Mead, Edwin D. Martin Luther. A Study 
of the Reformation. The story of the great 
Reformer’s life and achievements, graphically 
yet earnestly written, and seasoned with keen 
os upon his teachings. Cloth, 12 mo, 

1.25. 

Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie. Twosto- 
ries—one of a lonely little spinster who longed to 
aid the benighted heathen, the other of a poor old 
country woman, who went to the city to live with 
her son, and found it all so different from what 
she imagined it would be. 16mo. 50 cents. 


Oort, Dr. H. and Hooykaas, Dr. I. The 
Bible for Learners. It is the Bible story, told in 
connected form, with a history of the book and of 
the Bible countries and peoples. -Old Testament. 
Vol. I.—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges. Vol: I1.— 


Kings and Prophets. $4.00. New Testament. 
Vol. III. $2.00. 


In two parts. 


i 


Parker, Theodore. Prayers. Caught by a 
iend as they rose to his lips in the Boston Music 
Hall. 16mo. $1.00. 

Putnam, Alfred P. Singers and Songs of the 
Liberal Faith. Selections of hymns ~ other 
sacred of the liberal church in America, 
with bio graphical sketches of the writers, and 
historical and illustrative notes. 8vo. $3.00. 


Savage, Rev. Minot]. My Creed. Every 
sensible man must have a creed. He who 
says, “I have no creed,” or “I don’t believe 
in creeds,” gives expression to one of two be- 
liefs: 1. That well-grounded opinions are un- 
attainable; or, 2. That they are unimportant; 
and either of these opinions is in itself a creed, 


though a very poor one.”—Awuthor. 12 mo, 
Cloth, $1.00, 
Poems. Here are ms of “ Na- 


ture,” of “ Life,” and of “Love.”—“Problems” 
in verse, poems about “Persons” and “Times,” 
and about “‘ Sorrow and Hope,” besides a few 
which can not be marshalled under any of 
these headings, and so have a department by 
themselves, and are termed “ Pot-pourri.” 
Square, 16 mo. $1.50. 


Seeley, J. R.,M.A. Ecce Homo. A Sur. 
vey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. In 
his preface to this book the author says it discusses 
no theological questions whatever, but endeavors 
to furnish an answer to the question, What was 
Christ’s object in founding the society called by 
his name, and how is it adapted to attain that ob- 
ject? 16mo. $1.00. 


Natural Religion. With anew explan- 
atory preface. The hand that stripped from the 
name of Christ the thousand superstitions that sur- 
rounded him, here deals with Christianity as he then 
dealt with its originator. 16mo, $1,25. 


Stebbins, Rufus P.,.D. D. A study of the 
Pentateuch. For Popular Reading. An in- 
quiry into the age of the so-called books of 
Moses, with an introductory examination of 
recent Dutch theories, as represented by Dr. 
Kuerien’s “ Religion of Israel.” Substantially 
a reprint of articles published in the Unitarian 
Review, 1879 and 1880, 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25, 


Talbot, George Foster. Jesus: His Opin- 
ions and Character. The New Testament 
Studies of a Layman. The conclusions, since 
they make Jesus simply a great moral teacher, 
and set aside as fabulous much of the Bible on 
which theological dogmas have been based, 
will be classed by some as rationalistic. Crown 
Octavo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Tileston, Mary W.,compiler. Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs. A little book of selections, 
—a Bible verse, a poem verse, and a dozen or 
so of lines in prose, for each day in the year. 
18mo. $1.00. 


Quiet Hours. Poems of Nature and 
Religion, collected by Mrs. Tileston. Square 
16mo. Two Series. Each $1.00. 

Wisdom Series. Selections from 
the Apocrypha; The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, or, Ecclesiasticus; Selections 
from the Thaughts of Marcus Aurelius An- 
tonius; Selections from the Imitation of 
Christ; Sunshine in the Soul; -First and Sec- 
ond Series; Selections from Epictetus; The 
Life and History of the Rev. Doctor John Tau- 
ler; Selections from Fenelon; Socrates: The 
Apology and Crito of Plato; The Phzdo of 
Plato. 18mo. 11 volumes, $5.50. 
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